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The Improvement of School Grounds. 


HE ordinary surroundings of an American public 
school-house are not attractive. Rarely are they 
shaded or turfed; more rarely is any attempt made to make 
the dusty ground of the traditional school-yard, or its 
trampled and muddy surface, even neat and pleasant to the 
eye. A good deal of money is generally expended in sur- 
rounding the school-lot with an imposing and generally hid- 
eous and inappropriate fence, and then the external decora- 
tion of the building is considered complete. 

The discussion which this condition of things has given 
tise to in the columns of some of our contemporaries are 
suggestive of what may be:accomplished in rural improve- 
ments of this character, and should bring about a much 
needed reform in the treatment of school-grounds throughout 
the country. Aseries of illustrations, showing a number 
of small country school-houses before and after the im- 
provement of the grounds, which appeared in a recent 
issue of Popular Gardening, should be in the hands ot 
every country school-board and every country school- 
teacher in the United States. Few people realize what 
a change in the appearance of a building the expendi- 
ture of a few dollars in planting trees and shrubs about 
it, and in improving the lines of its approach, can make. 
This these illustrations admirably show. Such simple 
improvements can be made to exert something more 
than an esthetic and civilizing influence upon a body ot 
school-children, They can be made to play a direct 
and important part in their practical instruction. The 
people of this country are singularly ignorant about trees, 
their real characters, their mode and manner of growth, 
their uses, and their names even. How many intelligent 
and well-educated men or women are there in this 
country who can distinguish the different Maples which 
they see in their daily walks, or know by sight the dif- 
ferent Hickories, or Oaks, or Pines? Many persons who 
consider themselves accomplished botanists, know Ferns, 
and even Grasses, perhaps, or Mosses, or some of the 
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other lower plants, much better than they know the trees 
which surround them. Appreciation comes with knowl- 
edge, and until our people learn about our trees—their 
value, their qualities and uses, the history of their lives, 
their distribution and relationship to the trees of the rest 
of the world—they will neither really appreciate nor value 
them, or learn to care for and protect them. If there is 
ever in the United States a stable, successful and popu- 
lar system of forest control and forest management, ap- 
plicable alike to the forests of the State and to the hum- 
ble wood-lot of the smallest farmer, it will rest upon a 
basis of knowledge of trees and their importance to the 
community, commenced in the primary schools. 

If our cities and villages are ever properly adorned 
with well selected trees, well planted and well protected, 
this will be brought about through an appreciation of 
trees born of seed planted in country school-houses. 
The smallest school-grounds in the humblest community 
can be made to. contribute to the knowledge and the 
subsequent love of trees. There is no school-lot so 
small that a place cannot be found in it for one or two 
trees or shrubs; and with a little care and judgment in 
selection, most country school-yards might contain rep- 
resentatives of the important trees and shrubs, and some 
of the lesser plants, peculiar to their immediate vicinity. 
Native trees should be selected for this purpose,*not only 
because they are the best for the purpose, but because 
a child should first learn about the trees which he meets 
in his every-day life, and therefore most readily impressed 
upon his memory. School-yard trees should be correctly 
and conspicuously labeled with the English and the bo- 
tanical names, in order that the name may become asso- 
ciated with the tree in the child’s mind; and every teacher 
should be able to give some simple instruction, not only 
in regard to the characters and uses of the trees which 
surround the school-house, but of other trees as well. 

Lessons of this simple character — object lessons in 
Nature—learned without an effort in early childhood, are 
never forgotten, and, sooner or later, bear good fruit and 
open the way to many delightful and lasting pleasures 
which most Americans are now deprived of through lack 
of proper early training. 

School grounds in cities and large towns where land is 
expensive and the number of scholars large, are rarely 
suitable for this purpose, but the parks and squares of 
such cities, if properly used by teachers, can be made of 
much greater educational value than they are at present. 
Classes can always be taken into public grounds and 
the nature of the trees and plants which they contain ex- 
plained. 

That teachers and pupils alike may get the greatest 
advantage from the opportunities which most] of our 
cities offer for object teaching of this nature, the trees and 
other important plants in public grounds should be cor- 
rectly and legibly named. The whole community, and 
not the children and their teachers alone, derive a benefit 
and much real pleasure from this practice. 

The trees on the Common and Public Garden in Boston 
have been very generally and successfully labeled; and 
the same thing has been attempted on a smaller scale in 
the Central Park in this city and in the Capitol grounds in 
Washington. 

It might be extended with advantage to all the public 
grounds in the country. 


Villas and Their Doorways. 


HEN the building of a detached suburban house is 
contemplated—whether it be a simple cottage or 

a more ambitious villa—the first point to be decided is, of 
course, the position of the house as regards distance from 
the street. Cases are rare in which*the configuration of 
the ground determines this question ; most often it depends 
merely upon the size of the lot and the taste of the owner. 
In former days the house was usually placed quite near the 
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street, such lawns and gardens as it might have lying in 
the rear—as we see, for instance, in the most dignified 
streets of Salem and of countless smaller New England 
towns. To-day the more usual custom is to set the house 
well back from the street, leaving room in front for a lawn 
with trees and shrubs, and in the rear for a flower or fruit 
garden, and often a stable. Such an arrangement, con- 
sistently followed, is certainly the best as regards the gen- 
eral aspect of the street, giving it width and dignity anda 
pleasing combination of natural with architectural features. 
And it is probably best, too, as regards the comfort and 
pleasure of the average owner; for while it removes his 
windows from the immediate neighborhood of the street, it 
permits him still to take a contemplative part in the life of 
the street over a foreground green and pleasant to the eye; 
and this privilege is more valued by the average American 
than, for example, by the average Englishman, while he 
has not the Englishman’s feeling that to enjoy his own pri- 
vate share of Nature’s beauty he must carefully seclude it 
from the eyes of others. 

We may accept this arrangement, then, as the typical one 
for an American villa, and pass to the consideration of a 
question which deals with a matter almost as important 
as the position of the house itself. This is the question, 
Where should the main doorway of the house be placed? 
And it is so important because upon the answer to it will 
depend not only the plan of the house itself, but, to a great 
degree, the plan and effect of the grounds as well. From 
the architect's point of view it may almost always seem in- 
contestably best to put the entrance in the front of the house, 
for, especially in small andsimple buildings, he must depend 
upon it as one of the chief features in his design. Yet 
even at the sacrifice of a certain portion of architectural 
effect it may often be better to place it in a less conspicuous 
position. 7 

A gravel or asphalt walk, intrinsically considered, is not 
a pleasing feature. It is simply a useful feature which 
should not be introduced unless necessity compels, and 
should always be kept as inconspicuous as convenience 
will allow. Whether it be straight or sinuous its action is 
the same—it cuts up the ground into two parts; and too 
much thought and skill cannot be expended in lessening 
the injury to unity and breadth of effect which this fact 
implies. If the space available for a lawn between the 
house and the street is narrow, it is all the greater pity to 
cut it up with lines of gravel ; and if it is wide, then it is 
still a pity to sacrifice the chance for beautiful gardening 
effects which it affords. Place the main doorway in the 
front of the house, and a path must, of course, give direct 
access to the street ; and if horses are kept, the impulse will 
be to make the path a driveway, although the broader the 
line of gravel, the more serious, of course, is the injury to 
the lawn. It can hardly be disputed that unless grounds 
are so extensive as to merit the name of a country-place 
rather than of villa-grounds, a driveway should never be 
allowed to pass through them on the side towards the 
street. Whether the outlook is inward from the street or 
outward from the windows, it will injure the effect more 
seriously than any other feature that is likely to be desired. 

When horses are kept and a stable stands in the rear of 
the house, it is decidedly desirable, therefore, that the main 
doorway should be placed in the side of the house. Then 
all the drive required will be a single stretch, entering the 
grounds near their outermost angle and passing the door 
on the way to the stable. It need hardly be pointed out 
how much less offensive is such a drive than the one we 
often see even in very small grounds—cutting through 
their whole extent on the street side and then encircling 
the house to reach the stable, and often having an addi- 
tional curve and an additional gateway to allow of enter- 
ing and leaving the grounds without going into the stable- 
yard to turn. 

If there is no stable, but the necessity of having a direct 
carriage-approach is nevertheless felt, the same arrange- 
ment commends itself, of course, forthe same reasons. But 
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in such a case the necessity in question is much more apt 
to be fanciful than real. A short walk to the carriage is 
seldom uncomfortable, even to the feet, except in winter ; 
and a narrow board walk temporarily laid down over the 
asphalt or gravel will cheaply do away with the greater 
part of the inconvenience that winter brings. Unless he 
keeps horses in a stable on the place, or unless there is an 
invalid in the family whose comfort must be the first con- 
sideration, an owner who cares at all for the beauty of 
his grounds will sacrifice his carriage-approach without 
a pang. 

et even if it is sacrificed there are still good reasons why 
the entrance should perhaps not be in the front of the house, 
If it is there, we repeat, a walk is still required, and the 
narrowest will still be a disfigurement to the lawn—and the 
smaller the lawn, the greater the disfigurement. Thespace 
to be traversed from door to street will not be perceptibly 
lengthened by placing the door in the side of the house. 
No injury to the plan of the interior need result from the 
fact—for even if the door admits not to an old-fashioned 
narrow entry, but to a hall which is used as a living-room, 
a little ingenuity will suffice to make some of the windows 
of this hall command the front prospect. Again, unless the 
grounds are of much more than average breadth, the front 
of a villa is the best place for loggias or piazzas for the use 
of the family in summer; and such features are better 
adapted to their purpose when disconnected from the en- 
trance and protected from the immediate access of visitors, 
while by carefully planting near the street-line and the 
piazza, and carefully designing the piazza itself, it will 
often be possible to secure a due degree of privacy as re- 
gards passers in the street. 

We do not say that there may not often be good reasons 
for choosing the front instead of the side of a villa as the 
place for the main doorway when a carriage-approach 
thereto is not required, or that architectural effect intrinsic- 
ally considered has not always a right to much attention. 
What we have wished to point out is that with small 
grounds the side of the house is decidedly the better place 
for the door when a carriage-approach must be combined 
with it, and that in all cases it will be well to consider its 
position carefully before the architect begins his design. 


The Attack on City Hall Park. 


The project to erect a huge Municipal Building in City 
Hall Park has been temporarily arrested by the interference 


of the State Legislature. Even if the new building would 
have any architectural merit, which is an improbable 
supposition, it would appear that any scheme to over- 
shadow and belittle the old City Hall, which has a 
beauty of its own, not to speak of its age and associations, 
would find little favor. But apart from this, the project, 
which is by no means dead, is here spoken of as another 
illustration of the danger that constantly menaces parks, 
and every other open space, in our rapidly growing 
cities 

As land becomes expensive every foot not covered with 
brick and mortar seems wasted, and the pressure to en- 
croach upon it, and ‘‘improve” it in some way, is almost 
irresistible. Herein New York, which has asmaller acreage 
of public ground in proportion to its size and population 
than any other considerable city in the civilized world, it 
might be supposed that a few rods of greensward and a 
cluster of trees would be appreciated and protected. But 
what was St. John’s Park a few years ago has been covered 
up by a huge freight station. The Battery, beautiful for 
situation, and a priceless blessing to the thronging popula- 
tion about it, has been invaded by a railroad, which never 
rests from its effort to extend its tracks and condemn a still 
larger portion of itto ruin. From the City Hall Square 
itself a section has been already taken for Mr. Tweed’s 
Court House and another for the Post Office, and now 
comes the present threat to absorb the greater fraction of 
what remains, 
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Some of the very men who are active in this project to 
obliterate City Hall Park, secured but a year ago the pass- 
age of an act to authorize the expenditure of a million dollars 
a year to construct new parks in the thickly peopled wards 
of the city. But if ever these new parks transform a tene- 
ment house district into an inviting neighborhood, they, in 
turn, must begin the same struggle for life which the older 
ones have been making for so many years, and with so 
little hope. No urban park is safe until public sentiment 
is educated up to a controlling belief that breathing space 
in a city is quite as essential to the mental, moral and 
physical health of its people as building space, and that 
the very best use to which a certain portion of its territory 
can be put, is to cover it with greensward and keep buildings 
off of it. 


The Revue Hortcole calls attention to the value of the oil 
yielded by the seed of the ‘‘ Oil tree” of China and Japan, 
Aleurites cordata, or perhaps more correctly Eigocca cordata. 
This tree resembles in habit and in foliage the common 
Fig tree. The fruit is a capsule the size of an Orange, 
formed of several cells, each containing a large thick- 
shelled seed. These seeds contain an active purgative 
principle, and are not edible. They contain, however, 
forty per cent. of their weight of a clear, colorless, limpid 
oil, possessing remarkable siccative properties. This oil 
is used largely in China and Japan in the manufacture of 
lacquers, in making water-proof cloths, and in painting 
buildings and for lights. An Oil tree five or six years old 
may be expected, it appears, to produce an average 


annual crop of from 300 to 400 pounds of seed. It thrives 


on dry, sandy, rocky soil, and has been found to succeed in 
some parts of southern France, where, and in Algiers, its 
more general cultivation is now urged. Experiments with 
this tree should be made in California, and as it is found 
in the northern Island of Nippon, it may be expected to be 
hardy in many parts of the United States. 


The principal flowers, especially the different varieties 
of Roses, in some of the florists’ windows in Boston, are 
now conspicuously labeled. This adds much intefest to 
these displays, and gives them a real educational value. 
It is a habit which might be adopted with advantage in 
other cities. 


Tubercles on Leguminous Roots. 


T is generally believed that leguminous crops tend to 
increase the nitrogenous matters in the soil. It is 
also known that tubercles, often as large as peas and 
sometimes larger, are frequently formed on the roots of 
Beans, Peas, Clover and many other Leguminosae, and 
the question has been asked whether there is any relation 
between the formation of the tubercles and the increased 
amount of nitrogen in the soil. Although the tubercles 
were observed long ago by Malpighi, it was not until the 
researches of Woronin, published in 1866, that any definite 
account of their structure was given. Woronin found in 
the cells of the Lupin-tubercles small bodies which he 
thought were bacteria, or something like them, and he re- 
garded the tubercles as diseased structures. The views of 
Woronin were accepted at the time, but recently the sub- 
ject has been studied by a number of botanists, and the re- 
sults published have been so at variance with one another, 
that one is still perplexed to decide whether the tubercles are 
really theresult of disease caused by some parasitic growth 
or whether they.are normal developments of the roots. 
Without speaking in detail of the many articles on the 
subject which have appeared within the last five years, 
it may be said that hardly a year ago a well known writer, 
in reviewing recent observations on the nature of the tuber- 
cles, stated that we could now consider it proved that the 
bodies which Woronin supposed to be bacteria are in fact not 
bacteria, but bacteroids or bodies of a nitrogenous charac- 
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ter which serve as reservoirs of the surplus nitrogenous 
material stored up by the plant. Hence, regarding the 
tubercles as normally produced organs loaded with albu- 
minoids, it would be easy to understand how a soil might 
be enriched, as far as its nitrogenous composition is con- 
cerned, by the growth of leguminous crops. 

Unfortunately, however, the question, which a year ago 
was supposed to be so satisfactorily settled, is now once 
more brought into the list of disputed questions. Prof. 
H. Marshall Ward, in a paper on the tubercular swellings 
on the roots of Vicia Faba, gives a clear and accurate ac- 
count of the tubercles which he thinks are morbid growths 
and not normal reservoirs. Besides the bodies resembling 
bacteria, there are hyphe or threads of a somewhat pecu- 
liar structure found passing through the cells in the interior 
of the tubercles, and it is his opinion that they enter the 
tubercles through the root-hairs on the surface.» Although 
it is not certain how the bacteria-like bodies are formed, 
Prof. Ward is inclined to regard them as more like some 
of the yeast plants than bacteria and it may be that they 
are produced by budding from the tips of the hyphe. At 
any rate, several facts indicate that the tubercles are not nor- 
mal structures, put are produced by contagion due to germs 
or spores in the soil. Plants grown carefully in soils 
which have been heated so that all germs have been ° 
killed do not produce tubercles nor do plants grown in 
chemically pure fluids. Tubercles may be produced on 
plants grown in water-cultures by placing pieces of old 
tubercles on the young roots. The subject is a difficult one 
tostudy. Admitting that the origin of the bacteria-like bodies 
still requires investigation, it can safely be said that the 
tubercles are not normal structures. The peculiar threads 
or hyphe can be seen by any observer, and, as they pass 
through from one cell to another, it is far more likely that 
they are parasites than that they are the cell contents 
modified in some way. It may be, as some have sup- 
posed, that the bacteria-like bodies have no connection 
with the hyphze. That question seems to us still open, 
although the parasitic origin of the tubercles seems estab- 
lished. W. G. Farlow. 


We learn with great regret of the death of the Councillor 
of State, Dr. Pancic, at Belgrade, in Servia, at over seventy 


years of age. This distinguished scholar, who was widely 
esteemed, and was especially beloved for the charm of his 
personal qualities, devoted his life to botanical and zoélogi- 
cal investigations in his native country, and achieved most 
noteworthy results in these lines of study. His was the 
enviable lot of being able to combine patriotism with 
science and to develop his activity on wholly unexplored 
ground. His name is connected with the botanical open- 
ing of Servia, and will always be associated in the most 
honorable manner with the history of thatcountry. Among 
the trees which he discovered it suffices to mention Picea 
Omorika, avery beautiful and characteristic species of Spruce. 
To the last years of his life belongs a most interesting dis- 
covery in dendrology—that of the Cherry-Laurel (Prunus 
Lauro-Cerasus),—for which Pancic first fixed a European 
habitat in the Servian Balkans, thereby determining for 
this shrub, which until then had been known only in Asia 
Minor, a much wider geographical range. 

Botanical literature owes to Dr. Pancic a number of 
works, the subject of which is mainly the Flora of his na- 
tive land, but which deal also, in part, with that of Bul- 
garia and Montenegro. Dr. Pancic lived in the most 
favorable circumstances. The natural science of a whole 
courttry seemed to a great extent to be embodied in him 
alone. He was King Milan’s teacher, and enjoyed to the 
end of his life the entire confidence of this prince, as well 
as in equal degree the respect and admiration of his fellow- 
countrymen. He took a special interest in directing the 
Botanical Garden at Belgrade, which was founded buta short 
time ago, and is now under the practical control of a most 
competent young sp :cialist, Garden-Inspector Bornmueller. 

Berlin. C. Bolle. 
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A Well-arranged Flower Border. 


‘TRE illustration we publish on page 137 shows another portion 

of the artificially formed pond, on a country place near Bos- 
ton, which was pictured and described in the first number of 
GARDEN AND Forest. The point to which we would now call 
particular attention is the flower border in the foreground, 
which extends much further to the spectator’s left than the 
phatogupney was able to follow it, skirting the edge of the 
pond for a considerable distance. 5 

In the earlier weeks of June this border offers a splendid 
sight and fills the air with a delicious fragrance ; for then the 
hardy Azaleas, with which it is chiefly planted, are in bloom, 
showing many tints of orange, yellow, pink and white, which 
contrast and blend with each other in a way that might well 
tempt an artist's brush.* Yet this is not the only season when 
this border is beautiful and fragrant; for it has been planted 
so that a succession of flowers follow one another throughout 
the entire summer. Among the Azaleas hundreds of bulbs 
have been planted, which bloom.in spring when the foliage of 
the Azaleas is still thin and delicate enough to permit their 
lowlier loveliness to appear; and the border of the pond is 
fringed with the great peltate;California Saxifrage, the tall 
flower-spikes of which—two ‘feet. in height—appear in very 
early spring before the big, broad leaves expand. Then, rising 
well above the Azaleas, are groups of Lilies, pleasing to the eye 
in their slim, though flowerless, grace, even in the earlier 
weeks of summer, and ready to bring forth their flowers when 
the Azaleas have done blooming. The tall spikes which are 
conspicuous in the immediate foreground belong to the finest 
of our native Lilies—the Turk's Cap -Lily (Lilium superbum). 
The dark clump further in the distance is a clump of the Z. 
umbellatum of Japan ; and the Japanese Z. epee with its 
spotted blossoms, is also represented, as well.as the white 
Japanese and the common Tiger Lily. Nor are these all 
the plants which mingle in this border. When the Azaleas are 
in bloom blue and yellow Irises are also in bloom along the 
water’s edge; in August the delicate blossoms of the Sabbatia 
appear profusely ; and in autumn days there is the Cardinal 
Flower and the Galtonia, with its tall spikes of white, bell- 
shaped, Hyacinth-like blossoms, 

It is needless, we believe, to explain the superiority of plant- 
ing of this sort to that most commonly seen. What is 
most often seen is a border filled. with one kind of flower 
alone, or if with a succession of flowers, one that involves con- 
tinual transplantings and rearrangements. But here, by a wise 
choice of materials, the border is enabled to take care of itself 
from one end of summer to the other: Here there is no 
need to dig up the bulbs when they have flowered, under 
penalty of a dreary display of withering leaves; they may 
be left to mature in peace agyinst another. season, the decay 
of their leaves being hidden “by the luxuriance of the other 
plants. It is the same with the Lilies; and as none of the 

lants selected require protection in winter, the border renews 
its beauty summer after summer, and week by week during 
each summer, with but little care from man. 

A word may be added with regard to the meadow that forms 
the distance in our picture. Its clumps of trees have been 
carefully arranged, but the grass is left to grow long, and, 
filled with Buttercups and Daisies, makes a soft and harmo- 
nious background for the brilliant border as we approach it, 
and is in happy contrast with the carefully kept lawns on the 
other side of the pond near the house. 


‘Laying out grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a 
liberal art, in some sort like poetry and painting; and its object, 
like that of all the liberal arts, is, or ought to be, to move the 
affections under the control of good sense ; that is, of the best 
and wisest. Speaking with more precision, it is 40 assist 
Nature in moving the affections, and surely, as I have said, 
the affections of those who have the deepest perception of the 
beauty of Nature, who have the most valuable feelings—that 
is, the most permanent, the most independent, the most en- 
nobling, connected with Nature and human life. No liberal 
art aims merely at the gratification of an individual or a ¢lass; 
the painter or poet is degraded in proportion as he does so; 
the true servants of the Arts pay homage to the human kind 
as impersonated in unwarped and enlightened minds. _ If this 
be so when we are merely putting together words or colors, 
how much more ought the feeling to prevail when we are in 
the midst of the realities of things; of the beauty and harmony, 
of the joy and happiness of living creatures; of men and 


* An article in GARDEN AND Forest, March arst, 1888, speaks of the most valuable 
varieties of hardy Azaleas and of their needs in cultivation. 
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children, of birds and beasts, of hills and streams, and trees 
and flowers; with the changes of oe and day, evening and 
morning, summer and winter; and all their unwearied actions 
and energies, as benign in the spirit that animates them, as 
they are beautiful and grand in that form and clothing which 
is given to them for the delight of our senses.” 
ordsworth.—Letter to Beaumont. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


The Kew Arboretum.—IV. 


HE genus Quercus is represented in the Kew Arbore- 
tum by upwards of two hundred species and named 
varieties. The common British Oak (Q. pedunculaia) heads 
the list as far as variability is concerned, with about forty- 
five forms ; of the other segregate of the Linnean Q. Robur 
( Q. sessiiflora) we have about a dozen. In a wild state 
the latter is much the rarer of the two, both in Britain, and, 
apparently, on the continent of Europe as well. Judging 
from the evidence afforded by trees found deep down in 
peat bogs, etc., in various widely separated localities, Q, 
sessilifiora was at one time a much more common tree; at 
present, circumstances seem to point conclusively to the 
fact that the species is in reality dying out. I use the word 
species advisedly, for the general aspect of the typical 
plant is so different from that of Q. pedunculata, that: the 
two may be readily recognized, when growing together, 
even at a distance. Besides for arboricultural purposes, 
and to avoid too cumbrous a nomenclature, it is better to 
treat the two as distinct. 

There are some half a hundred American Oaks—many, 
of course, forms which have originated under cultivation 
—and among then twenty-two of the species enumerated 
by Professor Sargent in his Catalogue of the Forest Trees of 
North America. Upwards of thirty hail from Asia and 
about seventy from Europe and North Africa. The last 
number of course includes the two British Oaks and their 
forms mentioned at the beginning of this article. 

Remarkably fine examples of the Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea), 
the Red Oak (Q. rubra) and the Willow Oak (Q. Phellos) 
exist in different parts of the Arboretum, but in common 
with all the other American biennial-fruited Oaks, few bear 
acorns, although the trees grow luxuriantly and are perfect- 
ly hardy. Of the Willow Oak I have never seen flowers 
produced at Kew j*the other two whose names are above 
given flower annually but rarely ripen fruits ; the foliage, 
however, as well as that of the Pin Oak (Q. palusiris), the 
Yellow-barked Oak (Q. “nctoria), the Shingle or Laurel 
Oak (Q. imbricaria), assumes generally a brilliant color before 
the fall, and so enables non-traveled trée-lovers to form 
some idea of the brilliant effects described so enthusiasti- 
cally by writers familiar with the forests of the United 
States. The whole group of the White Oaks is unsatisfac- 
tory at Kew, and so far as I have been able to ascertain 
from personal inspection, on the continent of Europe as 
well. Some conditions necessary for the trees are evident- 
ly lacking, for all present a stunted, unhappy aspect. 

The Evergreen or Holm Oak (Q. //ex), of Southern Europe, 
thrives well and attains a large size ; during some winters 
huge branches are broken off by the weight of snow. The 
Live Oak (Q. virens) does not at present exist in the Kew 
Arboretum, and plants so named, in other English estab- 
lishments which I have had an opportunity of seeing, are 
merely forms of the very variable Q. //ex. Probably, how- 
ever, the Virginian Live Oak may be growing in the South- 
west of England. One of the most handsome of the 
European Oaks is Q. conferta, or, as it is usually called in 
gardens and nurseries, Q. Pannonica. This isa native of 
Servia, Croatia, Transylvania, etc., and in Kotschy’s magnifi- 
cent work, ‘‘ Die Eichen Europa’s und des Orients,” he tells 
us that its timber is very durable, woodwork of it found in 
the Transylvanian mines which have not been worked 
since Roman times presenting the appearance, notwith- 
standing its great age, of newly-felled timber. In a 
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young state at any rate, the growth of Q. conferfa- is more 
rapid than that of our indigenous species. 

For several years a specimen of the curious shrubby 
oak (Q. reftculafa) from Southern Arizona and Mexico, with- 
stood, in a somewhat sheltered spot it is true, the rigors 
of our English climate, but having braved the hard winter 
of 1879-80, it gave up the struggle to exist during the equal- 
ly trying one of 1880-81. None of the characteristic Him- 
alayan Oaks are hardy at Kew and some of the Japanese 
ones do not succeed. Several, however, from the latter 
country, do well and are perfectly hardy. @Q. acula—a 


handsome, very variable species with thick evergreen 
leaves—perhaps better known under the name of Q. Buer- 
geri, comes under the latter category. 


On the other hand, 


A Well-arranged 


Q. dentala of Thunberg (Q. Daimyo of gardens) is apt to 
suffer severely during an exceptionally hard winter; this 
species is, however, well wortha place in any collection of 
ornamental trees on account of its noble leaves—one I 
measured some four years ago, in the Isleworth Arboretum 
of Messrs. Charles Lee & Son being no less than eighteen 
inches in length, with a width, at the broadest part, of ten 
inches. (Q. den/fafa is also especially interesting by reason 
of its being one of the food plants of a Chinese silkworm, a 
long account of which is contained in the ‘‘Commercial Re- 
ports from Her Majesty’s Consuls in China and Japan, 1865.” 

The evergreen, or rathersub-evergreen—for the old leaves, 
although remaining on the tree throughout the winter, are 
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almost entirely shed as the young ones are bursting their 
buds—forms of the Turkey Oak (Q. Cerris), do wonderfully 
well at Kew. The Lucombe and Fulham Oaks are two of 
the best of these; practically they may be regarded as 
identical, for the differences between themare very slight. 
In his “ Arbore/um et Fruticetum Britannicum” Loudon says: 
‘‘The age and origin of the Fulham Oak are unknown ; 
but Mr. Smithers, an old man who has been employed in 
the Fulham nursery from his youth, and who remembers 
the tree above forty-five years, says that it always went by 
the name of the Fulham Oak, and that he understood it to 
have been raised there from seed. We have examined the 
tree at its collar, and down to its main roots, several feet 
under ground ; and, from the uniform texture, and thick 


Flower Border. 


corky character of the bark, we feel satisfied that it is not 
a grafted tree.” A few years ago, however, before Messrs. 
Osborne’s nursery was broken up, I saw this same tree, 
and shoots of Quercus pedunculafa were springing from 
the trunk, proving that the specimen was a grafted one 
and that in spite of his careful examination Loudon was 
deceived. Another Oak, figured and described by Dr. 
Masters in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, series ii., vol. xiv. p. 
715, under the name of Q. glandulifera of Blume, is, I have 
little doubt, a curious hybrid of which the Turkey Oak is 
one of the parents. At any rate, it is not the typical 
Japanese plant described originally under the name of Q. 
glandulifera by Blume. George Nicholson. 
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AMELLIAS are backward this season, but among those 
now in full beauty at Veitch’s nurseries none can eclipse 
the variety C. M. Hovey, for which, I believe, we are indebted 
to one of your Boston nurserymen. The perfect form of the 
flower, its charming, soft, rosy carmine color and large size 
make it one of the most admired of Camellias, and of its color 
it is peerless. Camellias are not so popular here as they were 
formerly, because they have been supplanted by Roses since 
the early forcing of these flowers has become so well under- 
stood. People like the exquisite, if somewhat stiff and artifi- 
cial, form of double Camellias, and are delighted with their 
soft colors, but lacking saa they can never rival the Rose. 
In Paul’s nurseries at Waltham Cross, where, of course, the 
Rose reigns supreme, there is one of the finest collections of 
Camellias in this country. A lofty and spacious house Ioo feet 
long is devoted entirely to the huge specimens which make at 
this season a magnificent display. On going through the 
house the other day I jotted down a few of the sorts which to 
me were most conspicuous and the most beautiful. Of whites 
none was superior to old Double White. More of this old sort 
are grown and more sold than of any other, it being indis- 
nsable in every green-house. Another good white is Ninfa 
Egeria, more floriferous than Alba plena, and not so large, but 
quite as double. Innocenza fimbriata and Alba elegantissima 
are likewise very fine white. The more brilliant colors (crim- 
sons and reds) are best represented by Imbricata Mathotiana, 
Manara, Benneyi Coquettina and Auguste Delfosse. The lovely 
= and delicate rose tints are favorites with every one, and 
singled out Marchioness of Exeter, L’Avenir, Principessa Aldo- 
brandini and Lady Hume’s Blush as the finest then in bloom. 
There were numbers of sorts with striped and flaked petals; 
but as I am not an admirer of such bizarre flowers, I did not 
stop to take their names. The SORE sorts named are‘un- 
doubtedly the pick in their respective colors out of a collection 
numbering some hundreds of sorts. I have no doubt but that 
the Camellia with you is as much appreciated as here, and 
certainly there is no finer evergreen shrub for planting out in 
a green-house for cutting from. 

Orchids are here becoming so popular that some amateurs 
have begun to make specialties of certain genera of the family. 
The Cypripediums are for the moment the popular favorites, 
and many growers keep scarcely any other kind, and devote 
several large houses exclusively tothem. Now that its hybrids 
have become so numerous, an amateur may spend a small 
fortune in acquiring a full collection of this genus alone. 
The quaint form of the flowers of all the Lady’s Slipper Orchids, 
their subtle, though quiet coloring, together with their ever- 
green foliage, which is often very handsomely marked, com- 

ine to render them highly popular. I have seen advance 
proofs of a new illustrated work on the genus Cypripedium, 
which will be issued shortly by,M. Godefroy-Lebeuf, of Argen- 
teuil, France. The colored plates are splendid examples of 
the chromo-lithographer’s art, and the letter-press is written by 
Mr. N. E. Brown, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew, who has made 
a special study of the genus. The text will be rendered in 
Latin, French and English, so that altogether it will be the 
finest monograph of Cypripedium that has yet been issued. 
During the last ten years wonderful strides have been made in 
hybridizing Orchids, and especially Cypripediums, which seem 
to lend themselves to the process with exceptional facility ; but 
while there are numbers of really magnificent hybrids, it must 
also be mentioned that many.of them are worthless as orna- 
mental plants, and in not a few instances they are ugly. 
The wonderful new C. Rothschildianum, which Messrs. Sander 
have quite recently imported, is making a great stir. It is 
described as eclipsing the handsome C. Stonei, but as I have 
not yet seen it I shall reserve my opinion. 


London, April sth. Wm. Goldring. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Hymenocallis Palmeri.* 


HIS second species of Hymenocaillis from Florida was 
found by Dr. Palmer in the neighborhood of Bis- 

cayan Bay in the extreme southern part of the State. In 
its general character it is much like the H. humilis already 


*H. Parmer, Watson, Proc. Am. Acad., xiv. 301. Bulb small, narrowly oblong, with 
thick roots ; leaves with short sheaths, a foot long by three lines wide or less ; scape 
nearly as high, one-flowered, the segments cf the spathe very narrow; perianth 
white, the tube about equaling the segments, which are three and one-half or four 
inches long by a line wide ; crown fifteen lines deep, acuminately lobed between 
the erect filaments ; anthers greenish ; ovary oblong-ovate. 
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figured, but is taller and larger flowered. The bulb is 
smaller, with thick roots, and the leaves and slender scape 
are nearly a foot high. The tube and the very narrow 
segments of the perianth of the solitary white flower are 
each three or four inches long, and the border of the deep 
funnelform crown is acuminately lobed between the 
filaments. It was found growing in sandy soil in low 
grassy bottoms near the beach, blooming in May. 

The marshes and river banks of Floridadoubtless yet hold 
many novelties to repay the search of the observant ex- 
plorer of the plant life of that State. These species of 
Hymenocallis, the Nymphaea flava and the Zephyranthes 
Treatig are specimens of what may still be expected. The 
Orchids also, the Palms, and the Tillandsias of the forests 
are by no means well known, and it may be said with 
truth that while exploration there may be attended with its 
difficulties, there is probably no part of our country that 
gives better promise of reward in the way of new and 
interesting species. S. W. 


Plant Notes. 


Rocky Mountain Cypripediums. 


NDER Cypripedium fasciculatum, in a late number, 
the general statement was made that ‘“‘none of 
these [the eastern species] range as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains, ‘ Z : within the limits of the United 
States.” This was intended to express our present know!l- 
edge of the range of the species. In British America the 
species with a small yellow sac, C. parwflorum, extends 
through the Saskatchewan region to Manitoba and into the 
mountains. It may possibly enter north-western Mon- 
tana and have been confounded with the western C. mon- 
fanum, the only very obvious difference between the spe- 
cies being the color of the lip, which cannot always be 
determined in dried specimens. That region, drained by 
Clark’s Fork, is the extreme eastern limit of the Pacific 
flora, and C. monfanum is found there. But C. parviforum 
has not certainly been found in the mountains south of the 
boundary, so far as | know. The larger flowered yellow 
species, C. pubescens, is known to occur in north-eastern 
Colorado, in the valley of the Platte, at least, and probably 
within the mountains, and this much of exception should 
have been made to the above statement. 

It appears now that a still more decided exception must 
be made, as a note has just been received from Mr. W. F. 
Flint, of Winchester, N. H., giving an interesting account 
of his having found in 1878 a Cypripedium, which he took 
to be C. parviforum, in the Uncompahgre valley in south- 
western Colorado. This is upon the western side of the 
Continental Divide, as the waters of the Uncompahgre find 
their way into the Colorado River. These Cypripediums 
were growing in considerable numbers upon the river bank 
about a quarter of a mile north of the Los Pinos Agency 
buildings. Unfortunately, no specimens were preserved, 
and as the valley is now occupied by white settlers, this 
particular locality for the plant may be destroyed. But it 
must occur elsewhere in that region, and it is hoped that 
specimens will yet come to hand for its more definite de- 
termination. S. W. 








Merendera Caucasica, var. Ruthenica.—This is one of our 
newer and most beautiful spring-flowering bulbs, and deserves 
to be largely grown. It is a native of Transylvania, very hardy 
and comes very early into flower, blooming, according to cli- 
mate, from the middle of February to the end of March. The 
flowers which appear a little before the Squill-like, narrow 
foliage are of the size of a a Crocus and of a brilliant rosy- 
crimson-purple color, somewhat like our Meadow-saffron, but 
deeper and brighter. Good bulbs produce from 4 to 6 flowers, 
and when grown in clumps or patches on rock-work or in a 
sunny border they make a charming sight about this tiresome 


time of year. 
Baden-Baden, April 1. Max Leichtlin. 
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Fig. 25.—Hymenocallis Palmeri. 44 1 
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A Hybrid Poplar—Populus Steiniana—Mr. Bornmiiller, the 
Inspector otf the Botanic Garden at Belgrade, figures and de- 
scribes in the last number of the Gartenflora a Poplar found by 
him on the western coast of the Black Sea, near Varna. The 
young branches are described as hoary when young, after- 
wards glabrous; buds hoary, petiole compressed; leaves hoa 
beneath when young, subsequently glabrous, deltoideo-tri- 
angular, acuminate, lobed, toothed. The flowers and fruit are 
not known. The tree is named in honor of Mr. Stein, of the 
Botanic Garden, Breslau.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 
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Cultural Department. 


/ The Gladiolus. 


Few plants are so easily managed and none 

will give greater satisfaction in propor- 
tion to time, labor and money expended, 
than the Gladiolus. It dislikes a stiff, claye 
soil, but will thrive in almost any other; its 
preference a. for one of a moist, sandy 
nature, or light loam. For the best results, 
both in flowers or bulbs, fresh soil—that is, 
sod ground, with the turf nicely turned 
under to decay—is most desirable. This 
should have, after plowing, a surface dress- 
ing of well-rotted manure, well harrowed in. 
In light soil the bulbs should be planted four 
or five inches deep; in hgavy loam two 
inches of covering will be sufficient. 

Successive plantings on the same ground 
should be avoided, and the locality of the 
bed should be changed so as not to return 
to the same spot for at least three years. It 
is the better plan to make the ground very 
rich for a desired crop this year and plant 
Gladiolus on it the next. This plan cannot 
be well carried out in small gardens, but 
practice should conform to it as nearly as 
possible. 

The time for planting is the first considera- 

. tion in Gladiolus culture and its 
importance is almost wholly 
overlooked. In spring-time we 
rush into gardening with the first 
favorable weather and try to do 
all our plantin at once, but a 
succession of flowers is what the 
amateur should aim at. This 
applies to all plants in the flower 

garden, but with more force to the Gladiolus 
than to almost | other, because the 
flowers that one bulb will produce are so 
quickly gone that a succession can only be 
kept up by repeated plantings. The spring 
fever in gardening creates a desire to have 
everything at the earliest possible moment, 
whether seasonable or not; and early plant- 
ing of the Gladiolus brings the flowers in 
the very hot, dry weather of our mid-sum- 
mer, when in‘its natural habitat it flowers in 
the rainyseason. For perfect flowers a moist 
atmosphere is necessary; to that end the 
bulbs should be planted from the first to the 
middle of July, and they will then come into flower about 
the first of October, when the days are cool and the 
evening air moist. Any given variety coming into 
flower at that time will give spikes of blooms much 
larger and stronger and the colors will be far better than 
if the same are produced in mid-summer. A_ suc- 
cession of bloom may be kept up from July until frost 
by planting every two weeks, commencing as soon as 
the ground is in a suitable condition to work. 

Selection is a matter of taste. As a rule we should 
grow such as increase moderately fast and are con- 
spicuous for positive colors, well defined markings, and 
for long well formed spikes. Having secured such a 
stock, it may be increased to any extent by growing the 
small bulbs or bulblets that form at the base of the new 
bulb. These are produced in greater or less quantities 
on different varieties. Some will average a hundred 

r year, others scarcely any. The light colors have 
om vitality, as a rule, than the dark ones, and con- 
sequently do not rapidly reproduce. This will in a 
great measure account for the marked difference in 
the prices of the named sorts; it will also account 
for the rapid increase of the more common varieties and 
the sudden disappearance of those freatly rized. Choice 
varieties are usually short lived, and the only way to keep 
up the stock is by bulblets, while the more common ones 
will rapidly increase by division. Old bulbs of some of our 
best named varieties will not produce good flowers, if, indeed, 
they produce any; this is particularly the case with Shake- 
speare andOphir. They invariably give their finest spikes the 
second or third year from bulblets. Conse a the bulblets 
of all favorite sorts should be saved and planted each spring, 
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at least in sufficient quantities to furnish the desired number 
of flowering bulbs. Should it be necessary to throw away any 
through fear of over production, always discard the oldest 
stock. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ Do the varieties sport or 
return to the original type, or do the white and yellow forms 
put on the scarlet?” To all such queries the answer must be 
an emphatic “No.” ‘But then,” continues the querist, ‘how 
is it that flowers are now all red? The first year or two of 
my growing them my collection was the best I could obtain, 
now they are not worth planting.” The reason is simple; none 
but those with the strongest vitality have increased, the others 
have died: 

The bulblets may be sown in early spring in any convenient 
out-of-the-way place in the garden, if the soil and situation is 
good, such as would yield a good crop of potatoes; they will, 
with proper attention, make bulbs that will flower the second 
season. The first season they will require but little room. 
Make the drills the same as for beet seed, and about twoinches 
deep ; sow the bulblets so thickly that they will touch each 
other, as they do much better than if sown thinly. No further 


work will be necessary, than to keep the ground clean and 
loose, until it is time to store the bulbs, in the autumn. 

There are few pleasures in gardening equal to that which 
comes from own § Gladiolus from seed. The certainty of 
getting some remarkably fine varieties cannot be questioned ; 
and it is equally certain that there will be some quite the 
reverse. Upon the whole, when the seed is saved from the 
best flowers, there will be many new combinations of form 
and color, and but few plants that need be discarded. The pre- 
vailing opinion that it is difficult to raise new and choice 
varieties from seed is erroneous. 

Itisno more trouble to raise Gladiolus from seed than to 
raise the most common vegetable. With the simplest garden 
culture there is an almost absolute certainty of success, if care 
in the selection of seed has been exercised. Prepare your bed 
in spring as for any hardy annual; the soil should be made 
fine and comparatively rich ; sow the seed in drills, at a con- 
venient distance apart to be worked with a hoe; cover to the 
depth of one inch; keep the soil light and clean; take up the 
bulbs after the first frost; store during the winter in a dry 
cellar or room, free from frost, but not warm; plant the bulbs 
= in the spring following, and the next summer very many 
of them will flower. As a rule, the more choice flowers will be 


found among the latest to bloom. C. L. Allen. 
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Santa Ritas Foot-hills, with Quercus oblongifolia.—See page 142. 
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Picea Ajanensis, Fischer.—This — beautiful Spruce-fir, 
which has been introduced into our collections under the name 
of P. Alcockiana, Carr. (Abies Alcoguiana, Veitch), thus con- 
founding it with another species, is perhaps second only in orna- 
mental value to the Rocky Mountain P. pungens, Engelm. 
Nearly all of the specimens of so-called P. Alcockiana now in 
cultivation in the United States, are really this species, which 
may easily be detected by its pale yellowish tinted bark, flattish, 
very glaucous leaves, twisted at the base on the side branches, 
and small, or sometimes large, oblong cones with undulated 
deeply notched scales. Itis reported to be a much smaller tree 
than P Alcockiana, generally growing from 25 to 50 feet high, 
while the latter attains the height of from go to 120 feet. 

P. Alcockiana is closely related to P. obovata, and P. Ajanen- 
sis is so nearly allied to P. Menziesii of our north-west coast, 
as to be almost indistinguishable from it in its botanical char- 
acters. Indeed, the late Dr. Engelmann considered at one 
time, that it was a mere form of the latter, but subsequent 
study enabled him to pronounce it specifically distinct ; and 
Dr. Masters has recorded that it differs from the American 
species ‘in its flatter, less deeply keeled, and blunter leaves.” 


In growth, it is rather slow at first in comparison with other 
species, but after having become fully established its develop- 
ment is rapid and satisfactory. It cannot perhaps be called a 
very graceful tree, as the arrangement of the branches is 
somewhat stiff and formal, but the picturesqueness of its habit 
is much enhanced by the decidedly unique commingling of 
the dark shining green and silver of its foliage. This pecul- 
iarity is noticeable at all times, as the rigidity of the leaves dis- 
plays the charming glaucousness so characteristic of this 
species, even when in a state of rest. When standing ina 
group of other Conifers, especially those with dark tinted fol- 
lage, the contrast is exceedingly striking and rich. Its hardi- 
ness in the Northern States, even when small, is unquestioned, 
and although it requires a deep rich alluvial soilto accelerate 
growth and develop its beauty, it will succeed in almost any 
situation where other Spruces will thrive. Fosiah Hoopes. 


Psychotria jasminiflora, or, as it is mére commonly known in 
gardens, Gloneria jasminiflora, is a beautiful Brazilian shrub, 
with handsome evergreen foliage and pure white, fragrant, 
tubular flowers, produced in terminal corymbose panicles. It 
was discovered a Libon in the province of St. Catharine, in 
southern Brazil, as long ago as 1860, and is very well figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 6454. Itis not a difficult plant to- 
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cultivate, and thrives and flowers freely during February and 
March in a warm green-house or stove, if potted in a compost . 
of fibrous peat, leaf mould and silver sand, and grown on rapidly 
in summer in heat and abundant moisture.. Like many other 
beautiful winter blooming stove-plants, it is too rarely seen in 
American collections. A fine specimen was shown by Mr. 
Hunnewell at the recent exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. 


Rhododendron Dauricum sempervirens is the earliest of all 
the Rhododendrons in flower. It is an erect, very hardy shrub, 
with small evergreen leaves and rose-colored flowers, single, 
or in twos and threes, on the end of the branches. In ordinary 
seasons it flowers in New England early in April, often before 
the snow has disappeared. S. 


Tulipa Kesselringii was the earliest of the Tulips in flower in 
the New England rock-garden, where it was biooming freely 
during the last days of April. This is a dwarf and very hardy 
species, discovered a few years ago in Turkestan by Dr. Albert 
Regel, and distributed from the St. Petersburg Garden. The 
leaves are glaucous, lance-strap shaped, about six inches long, 
and crowded at the base of the stem. The flower-stem is 
short, four to eight inches long, and bears a bright, clear yellow 
flower, one and one-half to two inches long, the outer ag: 
ments at first slightly flushed with red and green on the back. 
It isa very handsome and desirable species, recalling in habit 
and inthe color of the flowers the Greek Tulip (7. Orphanidea), 
although belonging to a quite distinct group of the genus. 
Tulipa Kesselringit appears in some garden catalogues as 
a a epeta It will thrive in any good, well-drained garden 
soil. 


Primula rosea, protected in a cold-frame, is in full bloom on 
the 1st of May. This is one of the loveliest of all the Prim- 
roses, and deserves a place in every garden where spring 
flowers are cultivated. Itis a dwarf, cOmpact Alpine plant, 
with tufted leaves, only a few inches high, wad intensely 
brilliant colored pg sia flowers, nearly an inch across and 
with a conspicuous yellow eye. The stout, low flower stems 
are four to ten flowered. Primula rosea is a native of the 
snowy ravines of the western Himalayas, Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, where it is found at an elevation of ten to twelve 
thousand feet above the sea. Its hardiness has not yet been 
established here, but it is well worth the protection of a frame 
in winter, from which it can be transplanted in April to flower 
in the rock-garden or in the open border. It would not be 
easy to find among early flowering hay plants a more strik- 
ing and beautiful object than a mass of this Primrose. 


Primula cortusoides, in its Japanese form known as var. 
amena, and sometimes as var. Sieboldii, is perfectly hardy 
here, and although not yet in flowgngiepow ushing up its 
crown of leaves lao It-is a handSome plant with ovate, 
cordate, dark green leaves, with many lobed margins, tall, 
slender scapes, and mauve or lilac colored flowers. It is often 
cultivated and much prized by the Japanese. 


The Bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadensis), a native of our 
‘northern woods and an excellent rock-plant. in cultivation, is 

also in bloom now. The pure white, star-shaped, handsome, 
solitary flowers appear before the leaves, which. are large, 
rounded and palmately lobed, and make an attractive and con- 
spicuous mass of green throughout the summer. 

Boston, May rst. ; a 

Streptosolen Jamesoni.—This plant deservesall that ‘‘ W. F.” 
says about it (page 33), but the fault that gardeners find with it 
here is its somewhat straggling habit of growth. But perhaps 
we grow it here in too high a temperature. A cooler treat- 
ment would probably induce a more compact growth. Ihave 
never seen it so fine as when Cannell of Swanley showed it a 
few years ago for the first time. Though an old plant with 
several of those who were at the show, the profusely flowered 
specimens, brilliant like balls of fire, took many by surprise. I 
think “W. F.’s” treatment in plunging out-of-doors in sum- 
mer is the secret of success. 


Aquilegia longissima, the new Columbine that Mr. Sereno 
Watson describes at page 31, may be a fine plant, but from the 
description I imagine that it is too much like the common 
yellowA. chrysantha. A. Skinneriis no good out-of-doors with 
us here, beautiful though it be. A. Canadensis is the best red 
Columbine for borders, but it is a trouble to keep it pure. 
So readily does it hybridize with A. chrysanthaand ourcommon 
A. vulgaris, that if seedlings are raised and they come up self- 
sown everywhere they are sure to be hybrids if the three kinds 
grow within reasonable distance of each other. You probably 
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have the race of beautiful hybrid Columbines that Mr. Doug- 
las, one of our most noted gardeners, raised a few years ‘ 
He said he intercrossed A. cerulea, A. chrysantha, A. Canaden- 
sis and others, the result being a charming race of varieties 
with large, long-spurred flowers of every shade of tint possible 
to find in Aquilegias. They have now found their way into 
most good gardens, and being hardy and giving no trouble to 
grow well, they are favorites. 


Parry’s Lily.—That note from Mr. Pringle concerning the 
habitat of Lilium Parryi is most valuable, as it gives us just the 
information we wanted as regards the conditions best suited 
to this lovely Lily under culture. Hitherto it has been con- 
sidered rather a delicate kind, but during the last two or three 
seasons some growers have apparently hit upon the treatment 
the plant likes, and the finest specimens I saw of it last sum- 
mer were growing in a damp — in owe | soil, in such a place 
as Mr. Pringle says it grows wild. Like Z. Canadense, L. par- 
dalinum and other of your native Lilies, I think that Z. Parryi 
needs moist treatment and partial shade such ag that afforded 
by a thin wood. 

Narcissus in Water.—The beautiful illustration given on 
page 44, showing a Narcissus Pelyanthus in water, is a revela- 
tion to most people in England. The majority of those to 
whom I showed the picture were unaware that Narcissus 
Polyanthus could be grown so finely in water, and no doubt 
the experiment will be tried before long by not a few. 
It is by bringing these somewhat out-of-the-way methods of 
flower-culture into notice by good illustrations that the best 
interests of progressive gardening are served. 

W. Goldring. 


: The Forest. 
. The Forest Vegetation of North Mexico.—IV. 


O come now to the dry mountain ranges which rise 
at intervals from the plains to an elevation of 6,000 
to 8,000 feet, between the Sierra Madre, which is the 
eastern verge of the plateau, far more favored as respects 
rain-fall, and comparatively rich in the number of its arbor- 
escent species, and the other Sierra Madre, or Cordilleras, 
of the western verge, we find Pinus Chihuahuana, Engelm., 
pre-eminent in value among theirsparseand stunted growths. 
In that fringe of the forests ofthe Cordilleras, which spreads 
out for a few miles upon the plains at their eastern base, I 
have seen this species developed into a noble tree, three 
feet or more in diameter, and sixty or seventy feet in height; 
but on these mountains its Wiameter is commonly less 
than twelve orfifteen inches, and its height less than forty 
feet. Of slow growth here,.and showing more or less of 
dead branches or their stumps,-with its sooty bark and its 
burden of old persisting cones, its aspect is unthrifty and 
melancholy. 

To the building of Chihuahua, and other towns and 
villages, and the scattered homes of rich and poor through- 
out that region, this Pine must have contributed largely. 
The small amount of wood used in the construction of a 
Mexican house is astonishing to an American; yet none but 
cliff dwellings are possible without a little wood. The 
walls are composed entirely of earth and stone, and the 
floor may be of earth or tiles; but for the few doors and 
windows a little sawed lumber must be had; and, to sup- 
port the heavy covering of earth, straight and strong tim- 
bers about eight inches in diameter (vegas) are indispen- 
sable, though they must be brought on the backs of mules 
and donkeys from mountains 50 or 100 miles dis- 
tant. Just such timbers, straight, strong, and light for 
transportation, when disbarked and seasoned, this Pine 
supplies ; and there is hardly a mountain crest or slope to 
which the feon and his donkey could climb, that has not 
been searched to procure the vast number required. For the 
other lumber needed the trunks of the larger specimens in 
cafions have been sawed in the mountains with whipsaws. 

Juniperus occidentalis, Hook., var. conjugens, Engelm., 
Juniper, is a common species of these ranges, and ranks 
next to the last in importance among their non-deciduous 
species. With a diameter of eight or ten inches in its 
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best development on the broader summits or in cafions, it 
supplies timbers for supports in mines, which well resist 
decay. 

By far the most abundant trees, however, are Oaks, 
represented by two species, Quercus Emory1, Torr., and 
Quercus grisea, Leibm., both evergreen, the former pre- 
dominating about the base and in the lower cafions, the 
latter on the drier slopes and summits. Growing where 
they find more room and light than moisture, they branch 
low and form broad heads, and make very meagre annual 
growths. Old age overtakes them by the time they have 
reached a diameter of twelve or sixteen inches, and the 
axeman usually finds them hollow and defective. Their 
wood is brittle, knotty and contorted, of little value except 
as fuel, of which it supplies by far the larger part used in 
the country. Cutinto short lengths, and split if large, it is 
bound by ropes .to the backs of donkeys, a good wheel- 
barrow load on either side, and thus carried from mountain 
heights and steeps to ox-carts at the base, or more often 
quite to the distant town. 

Quercus oblongifolia, Torr., a species similar in character 
and quality to Q. grisea, is, so far as I have explored, com- 
paratively scarce. (See illustration, page 140.) I suspect 
its range is mainly on the Pacific slope, with its centre 
of distribution in southern Arizona or Sonora; while Q. 
grisea is of most extensive distribution—from southern 
Colorado southward as far, certainly, as the State of 
Michoacan. 

Quercus undulata, Torr., var. breviloba, Engelm., also re- 
sembling Q. grisea, seems to be a smaller tree than that, to 
be less common, and to grow on lower hills. 

Quercus undulata, Torr., var. pungens, Engelm., is but a 
shrub forming thickets in cafions. 

The ash, Fraxinus cuspidata, Torr., usually considered a 
frutescent species, 1 have seen in deep cafons attaining 
arborescent dimensions—a diameter of six or eight inches 
and height of twenty feet. On account of its large pani- 
cles of white flowers and their exquisite, pervading fra- 
grance, it is worthy of being brought into cultivation 
wherever practicable. 

A few other arborescent species occur on those ranges 
visited by me, but as they are stragglers merely from 
other districts this is not the place to describe them. 

C. G. Pringle. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Let me add to yourlists of Rhododendrons the names of 
the varieties that have proved hardy on Long Island. Album, 
Album elegans, Album grandiflorum, Bicolor, Blandum, Carac- 
tacus, Charles Bagley, Charles Dickens, Coelestinum, Candidis- 
simum, Everestianum, Gloriosum (Parsons), Grandiflorum, 
Glennyanum, H. W. Sargent, Lady Armstrong, Lee’s Pallida, 
Mrs. Milner, Perspicuum, Purpureum elegans, Purpureum 
grandiflorum, Speciosum, Roseum elegans, Roseum superbum. 

The following are American seedlings: Abraham Lincoln, 
Aurora, Bertie Parsons, Dr. Torrey, Flushing, General Grant, 
Henry Probasco, Maximum superbum, Purpureum crispum, 
Roseum luteum. . 

There are others, like Blandyanum, which do well only when 
protected from the north and west wind, and others which are 
still on trial. The American seedlings are exceptionally 
hardy ; it would be useless to speculate upon the cause. 

It is difficult to understand why certain varieties should be 
hardy in Boston and not here and why the converse also pre- 
vails, unless one knows the environment, and the shelter, not 
of covering, but of adjacent plantations. Then too the man- 
ner of growing has much to do with it. Those grown in peat 
except in wet places have not the vigor which will endure 
cold. Mulching may modify the injury, but in the dry weather 
of American summers peat is very injurious. Our own gar- 
den soil is light loam and during thirty years we have found this 
the best. After full trial we have avoided peat as we would nox- 
ious insects. 

While thus asserting that good free garden soil is the best 
adapted to the Rhododendron, and while always striving to 

ive our plantations open exposure, I readily admit that on the 
ders of ponds or in heavy adhesive clay, peat or sand ma 
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be useful. I would not, however, wre them in such positions 
while I recollect that the native habitat of the Rhododendron is 
Less in valleys than on the sides of hills and mountains. 

Your remark that a limestone soil is injurious is doubtless 
true, but that should never bean obstacle to their culture when 
leaf mould or other good material is easily obtained. 

The sorts we mention doubtless owe their immunity to the 
fact of their being grafted cn as well as being grown with- 
out peat. Pro tion by layers is still practiced in Europe, 
where old methods are persistently adhered to, but if we ex- 
amine carefully the cause of the weakness of the layer will be 
manifest. A layer is put in the ground, slowly forms a callus, 
then slowly throws out its feeble rootlets, and, after long and 
severe efforts, makes a root ball which will go in a tumbler. 
In grafting, a scion is put upon a vigorous stock of R. Ponticum 
and then grows into vigorous life with a far better wp g wet 
than the best R. Catawbiense can give and which will filla half 
peck measure before the layer root will fill the tumbler. 

Layers also — in several branches from the ground and 
may be useful for thickets. In grafted plants -the whole 
strength springs into one central shoot. One advantage of 
grafting them is that we may use the more vigorous root and 
open bark of R. Ponticum-as a stock. A stock of R. Cataw- 
biense or R. Maximum would be outgrown by the scion. 
The weaker the constitution of a variety, the more difficult 
it is to make it thrive on its own roots ; it requires the <n 
of a stronger stock. Even strong varieties are improved by 
being grafted. This is illustrated by General Grant, which ori- 

inally had very small trusses, while plants grafted from it 
Ease good sized ones. 

Properly prepared, the stock of 2. Ponticum rarely suckers 
with us. If it did we should not be deterred from grafting 
any more than the grower of Pear trees is deterred from graft- 
ing or budding because Pear stocks will sucker. 

The preceding remarks apply also to the Ghent Azalea. 
Twenty-five years ago we had Azalea coccinea from layers and 
cuttings. In that time they have never grown over 1% foot 
high and always flowered poorly, while the plants grafted from 
them made in five or six years more than the same height of 
healthy wood 

In 1873 we received from Belgium 3,000 Azaleas in 300 varie- 
ties ; the grafted plants alone proved good ; the layered plants 
were worthless and dwindled away. The same experience 
and rule applies to Magnolias, Camellias and Chinese Azaleas. 

Many years ago and after repeated experiments we came to 
the conclusion that for this country layering was the worst 
mode of propagation that could be adopted. Subsequent ex- 
perience after grafting over 200,000 Rhododendrons and 
proportionate quantities of other plants has thoroughly con- 
firmed us and we now rarely use layering for any plant. 

Flushing, N. Y. Sam'l B. Parsons. 


[We have never seen Rhododendrons successfully grown 
on a limestone soil, but have known of many failures 
where the utmost care was exercised and every expedient 
to overcome its deleterious effects tried. That peat is 
injurious in a Rhododendron bed is contrary to general 
experience.—Ep. | 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I was glad to see the article in your issue of April 18th 
calling attention to the success of the Japanese in landscape 
gardening. The subject is of extreme interest to all who care 
for art in connection with gardening, and I trust that some day 
you will be able to treat it more extensively and accurately 
than has yet been done by any European writer. Meanwhile 

rhaps the following extract from a German book—Rein- 

old’s ‘“Fapan und die Fapanesen”—may be welcomed by 
your readers. 

“‘T do not know any other nation which has such a love for 
nature and its beauties as the Japanese. Scarcely a house is 
to be seen without a garden, in the laying out and keeping up 
of which no pains are spared. But as in most cases the space 
for gardens is very limited in the cities, the Japanese take 
great delight in miniature ereations which, however, are very 
different from those one finds in China. The Chinaman’s 
taste runs to the unnatural. His plastic representations are not 
copies, but caricatures of nature, and to our ideas are most re- 
pulsive. He lavishes time, money and labor on such con- 
structions and finds satisfaction in having created something 
that harmonizes as little as possible with nature. His dwarf 
trees, artificial rocks and miniature landscapes therefore at- 
tract our attention to be sure, but not because they are beauti- 
ful—merely because they are curious, A criterion of their 
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esthetic value appears in the fact that we never have the de- 
sire to copy or possess them, or even to gaze upon them for 
any length of time. = the contrary is the case with 
Japanese productions of this kind. Here we see the same 
dwarf trees, the same imitative groups of rocks, the same 
grottoes, lakes and landscapes ; but even at first sight we are 
captivated by the fact that we find nature in them all. Weare 
especially surprised by the completeness of the copy. We see 
that such things could be produced only by the most refined 
and subtile taste. Not only is nature imitated with painstak- 
ing fidelity to her smallest details, but in these artificial crea- 
tions even her more romantic beauties are portrayed. As in 
their painting the Japanese labor under the same disadvantage 
as the Chinese in ignoring the rules of perspective, it aston- 
ishes us all the more to see that in their gardens every law of 
this science is obeyed and that we are unable to discover even 
the smallest transgression. Occasionally a garden of this sort 
will scarcely occupy an area of more than thirty or forty square 
feet, but in itself it is a finished whole which not only satisfies 
but delights the eye and heart by its faultless beauty. For- 
getting thatit isa product of art, weare transported to a Lillipu- 
_ world such as our childish fancy loved to seek in fairy- 
tales. 

‘In consequence of its mountainous surface Japan is very 
rich in the beauties of nature, and the variety of its flora in- 
creases them inno small degree. The hedges and bushes are 
brilliant with Camellias and Azaleas ; tree-like Rhododendrons 
cover the hill-sides ; the feathery leaves of the Bamboo wave 
in the wind alongside of the wide-spreading branches of the 
sacred Fir-tree; and by the dark Japanese Palms (Rhafis, 
Chamerops, Cycas) glow the red leaves of the Maple or the 
rich greens of the Waxtree(?). Wherever there is a beautiful 
view we may count with certainty upon finding a convent, a 
temple or a tea-house. They prove, however, that a 
Japanese resorts to miniature creations only when he is 
obliged to forego nature herself. Wherever she surrounds him 
he can enjoy her without constraint. There he neither imitates 
her features nor strives to force them into other shapes, but 
is quite satisfied with her natural aspect. Therefore we never 
eos artificial gardens or parks where nature has created their 
ike.” 

It need only be added, as was remarked in your article 
already referred to, that although when nature is beautiful the 
Japanese does not resort to artificial arrangements of any 
kind, he nevertheless always tries to develop nature’s inten- 
tions to the full, to remove all discordant details, and to height- 
en by gentle care the native character of the spot. So beauti- 
fully and unobtrusively is this done, that the eye of the tourist 
may well be deceived into thinking that man has done noth- 
ing, where in fact he is daily doing much. E.G. G. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 
Sir.—Can you inform me why it is that horses and cattle can 
eat with a. the shoots and leaves of the ‘‘ Poison Ivy ” ? 


It is a well known fact that they are particularly fond of this 
plant. 


Tiverton, R. I. Nanequacut, 


[It is not at all uncommon for animals to eat with im- 
punity some vegetable poisons which are fatal to man, as 
there are some animal poisons fatal to cattle and not in- 
jurious toman. No instance.is recorded of the poisonous 
action of Rhus upon the lower animals, at least among Mam- 
malia. Dr. Bigelow refers to an account of bees being 
killed by swarming upon 2. venenaia, and it is stated that 
insects never attack the Japanese Varnish-tree. References 
to this immunity of the lower animals will be found in 
Professor James C. White’s recent publication upon the ac- 
tion of external irritants upon the skin. What is more 
strange is the complete immunity of many individuals of 
mankind from the action of all the poisonous species of 
Rhus, who can chew the plants and rub them upon the 
skin without the slightest irritative effect, whilst the mere 
passage along a road bordered by the plants is suffi- 
cient to provoke a severe inflammation of the skin in 
others.—Ep. | 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Allow me to take exception to Mr. Dana’s wholesale 
condemnation of the Norway Spruce, in his pleasant letter on 
Conifers. It is indeed a somewhat stiff and prudish tree, and 
has been doubtless over-planted in the way of making decorative 
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green tufts about too many homesteads. But in fullness of 
age, when it shows a great array of fleecy, pendent branchlets, 
and of tawny cones, it has a majesty of its own. Moreover, 
scarce one of our native Conifers, when mature, keeps such 
vigor in its lower limbs; thus insuring, for single planting, a 
pyramidal piling up from the very turf of a tower of evergreen. 
Our black and white Spruces, our Balsams, our Pines (the 
Scotch Pine even more noticeably), are apt to show a béggarly 
array of lower limbs, and to put all their forces into the tops, 
when they come to we age. Again, the Norway Spruce 
takes the shears very kindly for hedge purposes, or for screens; 
its dwarf varieties are particularly amenable to the moulding 
clips of any gardener or householder who may have topiary 
whims to indulge. But most of all is this old favorite to be 
commended, I think, for its hardiness—its sturdiness—and its 
every-day farm utilities. It will bear rough handling ; is easy 
of removal; it stands drought; it makes the quickest and best of 
wind shelters ; its insect depredators are of the fewest ; it does 
not break down under press of ice or snow, as the White Pine 
and Hemlock are somewhat prone to do. 
Edgewood, Conn. Donald G. Mitchell. 


[The trouble is that the Norway Spruce in this country 
rarely if ever reaches ‘‘fullness of age” in a healthy 
condition. — Ep. } 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—Professor Penhallow’s notes on the Snowberry and its 
relationship and resemblance in flavor to the Gaultheria re- 
minds me to say that I have known the berries of Gaultheria 
used in the same way as a conserve. In the southern coun- 
ties of the Maryland and Delaware peninsula the Gaultheria is 
very abundant in the black, swampy spots called “ savannahs,” 
and the berries are largely sold under their Indian name, 


“ce y “ea 
opon W. F. Massey. 


Crozet, Va. 


Recent Publications. 


c. F. HOLDER'S Living Lights, A Popular Account of Phos- 
* phorescent Animals and Vegetables (Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
New York), is chiefly taken up with an account of the animals 
in which light-producing phenomena have been observed, 
such phenomena being more frequent and more conspicuous 
in the animal than in the vegetable world. But two chapters 
are devoted to luminous fungi and to plants and flowers which, 
at least under certain conditions, have been seen to emit light. 
As long ago as 1762 the daughter of Linnzus observed, dur- 
ing a twilight hour, a “ lightning-like phosphorescence” about 
the flowers of the Nasturtium, and stated also that when she 
approached the flowers of the White Dictamnus with a light 
“they appeared to ignite, without, however, injury to them.” 
Many scientific men at that time threw doubt or ridicule upon 
her statements, but they havesince been confirmed by hundreds 
of observers, and, asa correspondent of GARDEN AND FOREST 
recently set forth, the inflammable nature of the emanations 
from Dictamnus Fraxinellais well known to-day. Not only the 
Nasturtium, but the Poppy, the Sunflower, the Garden Mari- 
gold, the Orange Lily (Z. du/biferum) and the French and 
African Marigolds (7agetes patula and T. erecta) have been 
seen to emit flashes which have ‘the exact appearance of 
summer lightning in miniature,” and are probably, in fact, 
electrical in their nature. The nature of the phosphorescence 
so frequently observed in decaying wood and also in many 
fungous growths produced in caves and mines has never, 
according to Mr. Holden, been accurately determined. But 
the flame which is emitted when Dictamnus is brought into 
contact with a light, has nothing electrical and nothing inex- 

licable about it. Dr. Hahn wrote in 1857 that he “held a 
ighted match close to an open flower [of the White Dictam- 
nus], but without result; in bringing, however, the match close 
to some other blossoms, it approached a nearly faded one, and 
suddenly was seen a reddish, crackling, strongly shooting 
flame, which left a powerful aromatic smell, and did not injure 
the peduncle. Since then I have repeated the experiment dur- 
ing several seasons; and even during cold, wet summers it al- 
ways succeeded, this clearly proving that it is not influenced by 
the state of the weather. In doing so,I observed the following 
results which fully explain the | per ee gps On the pedicels 
and peduncles are a number of minute reddish-brown glands, 
secreting etheric oil. These glands are but little developed 
when the flowers begin to open, and they are fully grown 
shortly after the blossoms begin to fade, shriveling up.when 
the fruit begins to form. For this reason the experiment can 
succeed only at a limited period when the flowers are fading. 
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The radius is uninjured, ae too green to take fire, and be- 
cause the flame runs — almost as quick as lightning, be- 
coming extinguished at the top, and diffusing a powerful 
incense-like smell.” At the close of a hot, dry day the oil is, 
of course, drawn from these glands in larger quantities than at 
other times, and then we may count upon the possibility of 
igniting it in the atmosphere, even though the match be held 
at some distance above the plant. 


Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information. Royal Gardens, Kew. 
No. 15. March, 1888. Eyre & Spottiswoode, London. Two- 
pence a Number. 

The object of this useful publication is to bring within reach 
of every one interested in plants, in a cheap and accessible 
form, the mass of valuable information which is always accu- 
mulating in the Kew establishment. 

The last number contains an article on Forsteronia Rubber, 
the product of Forsteronia gracilis of British Guiana, ‘‘a large 
twining plant, the stem of which trails on the floor of the forest, 
snake-like, and the head spreads over the tops of the highest 
trees above.” The good quality of thé samples of rubber 
yielded by this plant indicates that it would be a promising 
commercial undertaking to collect it if the plant is found in 
sufficient quantities. Another article is on Patchouli, a well- 
known Eastern scent distilled from the leaves of Pagastemon 
Patchouli, and familiar as the odor connected with India 
shawls. The Patchouli plant is a native of the East Indian 
Islands, where the leaves form a considerable article of com- 
merce, The present number contains also articles on west 
African Indigo plants ; on the Vanilla, and the advantages of 
undertaking its extensive cultivation in the West Indies and 
other tropical countries where this Orchid is not indigenous. 
Directions for its cultivation and minute instructions for arti- 
ficial fertilization of the flowers (illustrated), an operation which 
will always be necessary in countries where the peculiar insect 
which deposits the pollen upon the stigma of the Vanilla flower 
is not found, add to the value of this article. There are articles 
on Streblus paper, made in Siam from the bark of Stredlus 
asper,a tree widely distributed through India, Ceylon and trop- 
ical Asia, and closely related to the well-known Paper Mul- 
berry; and on Usera Fibre, the product of a Natal plant 
(Usera tenax), and, finally, on various samples of tea grown 
in Jamaica, in Madagascar, and in Natal, where experiments 
in tea-growing on a considerable scale are now being- made. 


_ 


Public Werks. 


Historic trees and shrubs for Central Park.—More than twenty 
years ago Mr. James Hogg ~~ to plant in his grounds at 
Eighty-fourth Street and the East River the novelties which 
his brother Thomas Hogg was then sending from Japan. At 
one time there were collected here more than 300 species 
and varieties of trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, mostly 
from Japan and China. Most of these were the first specimens 
of their kind to reach this country and many of them were re- 
ceived here some time before their introduction into Europe. 
Some years ago Mr. Hogg disposed of the place, and the trees 
and shrubs have been somewhat neglected, and yet the collection 
has continued to bea most interesting one. But the time has 
come when the space must be covered with buildings and 
through the efforts of Mr.-Hogg the trees and shrubs were pre- 
sented to the New York Park Department and most of them 
have been carefully removed to the north-eastern part of Cen- 
tral Park, where extensive improvements are in progress. 
Among the trees are fifteen varieties of the Japanese Maple 
which are specially interesting as first importations. 
The first Magnolia hypoleuca was too large for removal and 
efforts will be made to protect it where it stands. A Japanese 
Styrax of extraordinary size and a remarkable Tree Peony with 
large single purple flowers are among the other treasures. 


Small Parks for Philadelphia.—A noteworthy meeting was 
held on Wednesday evening of last week at Association Hall, 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of the City Parks Association, 
to aid the movement in favor of creating at once seven small 
parks in various parts of the city, and ultimately to increase 
this number to a score at least. Ex-Governor Hoyt presided, 
and Mr. Herbert Welsh, as Secretary, read a strong memorial, 
which is to be presented to the Councils. Stirring addresses 
were made by President Smith, of the Common Council; 
Charles Emory Smith, of 7he Press ; Col. A. K. McClure, of 
The Times ; ofessor Rothrock, Rev. Dr. M. Connell, Drs. 
White and Ashhurst, so that all the phases of the question— 
political, economic, sanitary, social, scientific and moral— 
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were presented with unusual ability. The objects of the new 
Association commend themselves to the sympathy and active 
support of all public-spirited men and women. 


Retail Flower Markets. 


New York, May sz2¢h. 


The supply of cut flowers is very heavy and the quality is generally 
poor, gatticetarty that of H brid Roses. Paul Neyrons sell at from 
40 to 75 cts., and Baroness Rothschilds from 35 to 75 cts. each. It is 
only in fashionable localities that — is charged for a selected Hy- 
brid Rose. On Broadway and Fifth Avenue florists —— to keep 
up prices to a reasonable figure, but on side streets good flowers may 
be bought for nearly half price. The average run of General Jacque- 
minot Roses may be had for 15 cts. each, but selected ones cost 
4octs. American Beauties range from 20 to 50cts. They are not as 
much in favor as General Jacqueminots. uritans cost from 35 to 
40 cts. Moss Roses sell for 50 cts. a spray on Broadway and for 25 cts. 
a spray on Sixth Avenue. Bride and Catherine Mermet Roses cost 
$2a dozen. La France brings from $2 to $4a dozen. Papa Gontier 
and Souvenir d’Un Ami cost $1 a dozen. Perles des Jardin and 
Niphetos the same, and Bon Silenes from 60 to 75 cts. a dozen, while 
Mde. Cuisins bring $1.25 a dozen. Tulips are becoming scarce. They 
are from out-of-door beds, and the majority of them are spotted—the 
effects of the blizzard. They cost 75 cts. a dozen, the same as good 
Lilies-of-the-Valley. Roman Hyacinths have disappeared. Pansies 
are 25 cts. a dozen, and are extremely handsome. Southern Lilacs 
are selling for 15 and 20 cts. aspray. Carnations cost 35 cts. a dozen, 
excepting the Buttercup variety, which brings 50 cts. There are a 
few Butch Hyacinths to be had for $1 a dozen, Gladioluses are 25 cts. 
a spike. Daifodils cost 75 cts. a dozen, fine Forget-me-nots are 35 cts. 
a dozen, and Mignonette ranges from 35 to 75 cts. adozen. There is 
considerable of the white variety in market, but it does not sell as 
readily as othersorts. Callas bring $2, and blooms of Lilium longiflorum 
$2.50. a dozen. Sweet Alyssum and Auricula are appearing in floral 
shops. Small clusters of each cost ro cts. Violets are from 75 cts. to 
$1 a hundred, and poor. Smilax is 40 cts. a string, or from 25 to 30cts. 
ayard. Asparagus tenuissimus brings 75 cts. a string, 





PHILADELPHIA, May sath. 


‘Spring flowers,” which are called for very Snetyuaive so, 
perhaps, fhan anything else, excepting, perhaps, Roses—are nearly 
all cut from cold-frames or out-of-doors now. Their season will soon 
be past. The prices keep up a: Choice Tulips bring $1 a 
dozen readily; these are varieties which are too expensive for forcing. 
The rarer kinds of Trumpet Narcissus, such as Horsefield’s, Empress, 
and occasionally a few flowers of ‘*Grandis,” are eagerly bought at 
$1adozen. They are very beautiful. Tea Roses are not of as good 
quality as they were ten days or two weeks ago, nor are Jacqueminots 
and other Hybrid Remontants. American Beauty is the best Rose 
now offered, and it appears to be the favorite, bringing the highest price 
—$5 per dozen. Baroness Rothschild, Magna Charta, Paul Neyron, 
Mde. Gabriel Luizet and Mrs. John Laing sell at from $3 to $5 a 
dozen. Jacqueminots, $1.50to $3.00 ; Mermets, Brides and La France, 
$2; Perles, Sunsets, Niphetos and Madame Cuisin, $1 to $1.50. This 
last variety is very fine just now, being an exception to the general 
rule, asit improves with the advancing season, brighter sunshine and 
warmer weather. Papa Gontiers sell at $1 ; Bon Silenes, 75 cts.; 
Lilies-of-the-Valley, 75 cts. to $1; Carnations, 35 cts. ; Pansies, Mar- 

erites, Forget-me-Nots and Heliotropes, 5, cts. a dozen ; Mignonette 
Some 25 cts. to 75 cts. Many conservative Philadelphians do not take 
kindly to Asparagus, preferring Smilax, while others are becoming 
tired of the older kind of green for large decorations. A new 
vine, differing in appearance from either of those named, which 
could be grown satisfactorily and cheaply, and that would stand well 
in heated rooms, would be an acquisition at this time. Something 
of the kind indicated is on trial at Baltimore, which will be watched 
with great interest. 


Boston, May s2th. 


There is little change in the cut flower market. Trade in this line is 
quiet just now, owing possibly to the charms of out-door flowers and 
awakes which the pleasant weather has brought suddenly forward. 
The auction sales of bedding plants have commenced in earnest, and 
many people are devoting their attention to the beautifying of their 
out-door surroundings. Still there is no great over-stock of guod 
flowers in the market, as the crop is light at present on everything, 
and those who buy the best Roses find that they must pay full prices. 
There are but few Hybrids now, and the price remains at about $6 
per doz., for selected blooms. Jacqueminots are more abundant and 
of extra quality; they sell for $4 per doz. Smilax is still scarce at 50 
cts. a string and demand is light. Violets are poor in quality; these 
and Pansies bring $1 per hundred; the latter are of extra quality, in 
fact there is no doubt that Boston takes the lead in Pansy flowers. 
Pansies and Mignonette have received increased attention for two 
or three years past and in their greatly improved quality are becom- 
ing deservedly popular. Long stemmed Carnations are 50 cts. a 
dozen for the ordinary kinds. Grace Wilder and Buttercup Carna- 
tions always command higher prices than any other ; selected blooms 
of these varieties are worth $1 per doz. Callas and Lilies are in good 
supply at $2 per dozen. 





